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occasion to remark that they have not only ceased to be cordial
friends, but are become inveterate enemies, for nothing- is more inde-
cent than to appear in open war with a man with whom one has
formerly lived upon terms of familiarity and good fellowship.
Scipio estranged himself from Quintus Pompeius, you well know,
solely upon my account; as the dissensions which arose in the republic,
alienated him also from my colleague Metellus. But in both instances
he preserved the dignity of his character, and never suffered himself
to be betrayed into the least improper warmth of resentment.
Upon the whole, then the first great caution in this commerce should
be studiously to avoid all occasions of discord; but if any should nec-
essarjly arise, the next is to manage the quarrel with so much tem-
per and moderation that the flame of friendship shall appear to have
gently subsided, rather than to have been violently extinguished. But
above all, whenever a dissension happens between the parties, they
should be particularly on their guard against indulging a virulent ani-
mosity; as a spirit of this exasperated kind, when unrestrained, is apt
to break forth into expressions of the most malevolent contumely and
reproach. In a case of this nature, if the language should not be too
insulting to be borne, it will be prudent in consideration of their
former friendship to receive it without a return, for by this forbear-
ance the reviler, and not the reviled, will appear the person that most
deserves to be condemned.
The sure, and indeed the only sure, means to escape the several
errors and inconveniences I have pointed out is, in the first place,
never hastily to engage in friendships;" and, in the next, "not to enter
into them with those who are unworthy of the connection." Now, he
alone is worthy whose personal merit, independent of all other con-
siderations, renders him the just object of affection and esteem.
Characters of this sort, it must be confessed, are extremely rare, as
indeed every other species of excellence generally is, nothing being
more uncommon than to meet with what is perfect in its kind in any
subject whatsoever. But the misfortune is that the generality of the
world have no conception of any other merit than what may be turned
to interest. They love their friends upon the same principle, and in
the same proportion, as they love their flocks and their herds; giving-
just so much of their regard to each as is equal to the profits they re-
spectively produce.
Hence it is they are for ever strangers to the sweet complacencies
of that generous amity which springs from those natural instincts
originally impressed upon the human soul, and is simply desirable for
its own abstracted and intrinsic value. To convince them, however,
of the possible existence at least and powerful efficacy of an affec-
tion utterly void of all mercenary motives, they need only be referred
to what passes in their own bosoms. For the love which every man